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Metropolitan Problems: Their Challenge Today 


by George H. Deming 


Director, Conference on Metropolitan Area Problems 


E are living in a period when the words “metropolitan problem” have become an every- 
day expression, used not only in the vocabulary-of the political scientist and the govern- 
mental official, but also in the daily comments of the average individual. 


To the average citizen, the metropolitan problem 
has its manifestation in many community inconven- 
iences and dissatisfactions: an overtaxed highway sys- 
tem, crowded schools, lack of adequate recreation 
space, intermingling of industrial and substandard 
residential areas, incompatible zoning of adjacent 
communities, increase of tax burdens, impersonality 
of government, inadequate police protection and juve- 


Couple this with the realization that most of these 
people will find homes in suburban communities and 
the problem created by more numbers of people can 
readily be appreciated. 


A second important factor is the increased mobility 
of people. We are a nation on the move, and con- 
sequently we have a rapid turnover of homes, which 


nile delinquency. All of these 
are symptoms, but they are 
not the fundamental problem 
of the growing urban com- 
munity. 

Consider the composite of 
factors which have contrib: 
uted to making the metropoli- 
tan problem an ever more 
complex one. The first factor 
is the ever increasing concen- 
tration of people in popula- 
tion centers coupled with the 
over-all growth of our na- 
tion’s population. The demog- 
raphers tell us that within the 
foreseeable future, we can ex- 
pect our nation’s population 
to go above the 200 million 
mark. 





This Issue in Brief 


Many factors have contributed to make 
the metropolitan problem an ever more 
complex one: increasing concentration of 
people in population centers; increased 
mobility of the nation’s people, technolog- 
ical advances in transportation, industrial 
methods and domestic arts, among others. 

It now seems reasonable to suggest, says 
Mr. Deming, that the nub of the metro- 
politan problem “is the delayed develop- 
ment of patterns of community action 
through governmental organization which 
can provide a level of service and public 
facilities sufficient to meet the needs of the 
majority and to insure orderly land and 
resources use patterns.” 

Seeing “no short road” to the solution 
of our urban problems, he suggests that 
the states are in a position to encourage 
strength — or perpetuate present weak- 
nesses — in local government. He believes 
there is a “know-how” to meet the metro- 
politan challenge and that the question is 
“whether we have the willingness to meet 
the challenge.” 





has its effect on the real estate 
market. We have the highly 
competitive bidding for scarce 
industrial and business skills; 
the response of people to this 
bidding contributes to the fluid 
condition of central cities and 
suburbs alike. This element 
of fluidity has an important 
bearing upon community re- 
sponsibility, the type of gov- 
ernmental patterns which can 
be developed. This is so be- 
cause we have nowadays in 
almost every community a 
fairly large and changing 
transient element of the popu- 
lation who will not become an 
integrated part of the commu- 
nity, who will not contribute 
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to the long-run financial support of the community, 


and who will not contribute, with more than a short- 


run outlook, to the deliberations that determine policy 
in a community. Indeed, the people of this segment 
may by choice hold themselves aloof from the proc- 
esses of community decision, while at the same time 
creating pressures for community services. 


The technological advances in transportation, in- 
dustrial methods, and domestic arts are a third major 
factor. These have had an immediate effect on our 
highway systems, our industrial plants, and on our 
housing. They have created a demand for new high- 
ways, they have helped to create the conditions which 
make it feasible to relocate industry in suburban cen- 
ters, and have lowered the utility of the older urban 
home, with the resultant demand for newer and bet- 
ter homes in suburban areas. 


There is also the factor of resistance to political 
change. This condition may be attributed in part to 
the fact that we are a people with conflicting values— 
_we want an urban type life in a rural atmosphere; we 
desire the personal contact with the small, friendly 
governmental jurisdiction, and yet we also want the 
facilities which can only be provided by a multi- 
million-dollar corporate enterprise. 


Resistance to political change can also be attrib- 
uted in part to those who see personal advantage in 
maintaining things as they are. 


The impact of these dynamic factors can be seen 
wherever we go in this great country. If there are 
differences from one community to another, the dif- 
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ferences are variables of size rather than content. They 
are variables in terms of rates of growth rather than 
in terms of desire. The variables are changing, and 
we can accept with brutal finality the conviction that 
we are not going to find the solution that will settle 
our problems for all time. There are no pat answers. 
As communities grow, new problems will emerge. 


Problem Becomes Clear 


Little by little, the fundamentals of the metropoli- 
tan problem are coming to the surface, and it now 
seems reasonable to suggest that the fundamental 
problem is the delayed development of patterns of 
community action through means of governmental 
organization which can provide a level of service and 
public facilities sufficient to meet the needs of the 
majority and to insure orderly land and resources use 
patterns. 


From the problem, of course, comes the challenge, 
which is the use of political know-how, ingenuity 
and imagination, to overcome what Luther Gulick has 
sometimes called “bad political engineering.”! 


There are many tangible expressions of the popular 
interest in the metropolitan problem. At the present 
time there are nearly a hundred surveys underway in 
urban centers across the nation.” Regional and state 
conferences devoted to discussions of urban growth 
and governmental arrangements are being held with 
increasing frequency. 


So far, the record for implementation of broad- 
range proposals for metropolitan government has 
not been impressive in the United States. While Dade 
County (Miami), Florida adopted a home rule charter 
for a metro type county government in the fall of 
1957, the new government is being contested in the 
courts. The voters of the Seattle area turned down 
a proposal for a metropolitan service district in March 
of this year; and, in June, the voters of Davidson 
County (Nashville), Tennessee defeated a proposal 
for city-county consolidation. 


We are learning by experience that there is no short 
road to solution of our urban problems; we are learn- 





1 See: Luther Gulick, Metro Growth and the Problems of 
Government in the Metropolitan Areas of the United States, 
Changing Problems and Lines of Attack, Governmental 
Affairs Institute, Washington, D. C., 1957. 


* See: Metropolitan Surveys Now in Progress, A Supplement 
to Metropolitan Area Problems, News and Digest, June- 
July, 1958, Conference on Metropolitan Area Problems, 
22 West 55th St., New York 19, New York. 
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ing, too, that recommendations must be politically 
practicable. 


States occupy a strategic position in our system of 
federal government. By and large, the states are the 
sources of local power and determinants of the legal 
framework within which powers shall be exercised. As 
such, the states are in a position to encourage strength 
—or perpetuate present weaknesses—in local govern- 
ment. To provide effectively for the growing urban 
community, the state has a responsibility to do the 
following: 


(a) Coordinate its own programs which have an im- 
pact on local areas. Such coordination should 
extend to effective welding of state with local 
programs. Location of highways and state insti- 
tutions, natural resources programs, industrial 
promotion, state and local tax structures, provi- 
sion of health and welfare services—all would 
benefit from more effective coordination. 


(b) Provide to local governments adequate tech- 
nical assistance in land-use planning, zoning, cap- 
ital programming, administration of regional 
planning agencies, and long-range analysis of 
community trends. In some instances, notable 
work is already being done in this field. In some 
cases, technical assistance is available which is 
not being used, in part due to lack of knowledge 
that such help is available for the asking. 


— 


Enact statutes of general application providing 
for patterns of urban and metropolitan govern- 
ment and the employment of administrative 
techniques best designed to afford adequate met- 
ropolitan services. 


(c 


(d) Create or adapt a state agency with specific func- 
tions with respect to local government.* Such an 
agency should provide advisory service to the 
state legislature, other state agencies and local 
governments. It could appropriately suggest legal 
changes necessary for establishment of adequate 
metropolitan and local units of government. The 
agency could advise on needs for adjustments in 
area of jurisdiction, organization, functions and 
finance of units of local government. Assistance 
could be provided by the agency in developing 
long-range and comprehensive plans. 


Assist in the provision of assistance to local gov- 
ernments by universities and colleges of the state. 


— 


(e 


3 See John Bollen’s recommendations in The States and the 
Metropolitan Problem, Council of State Governments. 


1956. 


(f) Encourage adequate representation of urban 
communities in development of state policy. 


First, let me suggest a number of states are doing 
something about it. Alabama, California, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New York , North Carolina, 
Ohio, Utah, and Wisconsin, have established com- 
missions or committees to inquire into such questions 
as the immediate and long-range needs for govern- 
mental services in rapidly growing urban areas, the 
present organization of government for the purpose 
of meeting needs, the distribution of powers and duties 
of governments and their intergovernmental relations, 
the organizational and fiscal problems involved in 
meeting the needs of metropolitan areas promptly, 
economically and equitably; and finally, the barriers 
to effective cooperation among separate units of gov- 
ernment. 


Surveys Needed 


It seems clear that there is an urgent need for 
similar surveys in almost every state, by commis- 
sions representing both the executive and legislative 
branches of state government, local government, and 
citizen groups. These organizations should be au- 
thorized to make a thorough study of the legal 
framework and the alternatives for action which are 
now possible under existing law. There is every rea- 
son to believe that in most of our states, advantage is 
not being taken of provisions of law which already 
exist. The reasons for ignorance of these laws needs 
to be determined. If it is a case of simple amendment, 
then wheels should be set in motion so as to make 
existing laws truly effective and usable. 


We believe also that such a commission should 
examine the planning and zoning laws in each state. 
There seems to be little doubt that we can no longer 
afford the luxury of zoning and planning which does 
not take into account the inter-relationship of zoning 
laws and land use with the extension of utilities and 
the provision of schools and other facilities. Frankly, 
I think our laws need to be so amended that the com- 
munity which attemps to provide zoning and subdivi- 
sion development which is compatible with the com- 
munity’s ability to extend utilities and other facilities, 
need not be attacked in the courts. 


We need also to explore in each state our laws 
with respect to annexation, the possibilities of con- 
solidation, and particularly the good which could 
result from intermunicipal agreements for the per- 
formance of certain services. 
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There is, of course, opinion current that we will 
sooner or later have to resort to the creation of new 
and larger agencies of government at the local level. 
We should, however, carefully explore the potential 
of our existing units before we create new ones. We 
can also profitably study the desirable expansion of 
powers of present units of government. A case in 
point is the use of the county. Almost two-thirds of 
our so-called standard metropolitan areas are included 
within the boundaries of a single county. 


I should like to mention. too, home rule. It has 
been nearly a century now since the first home rule 
provisions were adopted in the State of Missouri. The 
home rule idea was conceived in an era when there 
were literally no metropolitan complexes such as we 
know today. The attempts to meld the home rule 
charter to the needs of an entire metropolitan area 
have been few, the only notable case in recent times 
being that of Dade County in Florida. 


Dean Fordham of the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School puts the question this way: 


_“How can we assure a local unit in a metropolitan 
setting appropriate freedom of decision as to local 
organization, powers, functions, personnel and pro- 
cedure and, at the same time, preserve the flexibility 
needed to achieve metropolitan cooperation?”* 


I suggest that this is a problem for the state as well 
as municipal officials. Surely it is that the early pro- 
ponents of home rule in no sense of the word thought 
of it as a possible hindrance to adequate government 
in urban areas. It is our task to make home rule an 
instrument for effective metropolitan governmental 
patterns in our great city areas. Are those who espouse 
home rule for the established community ready to 
think of home rule for the broader area? That is the 
challenge that home rule states face. 


The steps outlined are necessary from the stand- 
point of the taxpayer, and the best use of our re- 
sources. 


Now comes the $64,000 question! What can plan- 
ning and taxpayer organizations do to be truly effec- 
tive? 

Perhaps it will help to think in terms of a number 
of challenges. The first that comes to mind is the 
challenge of communication. 


All of us can do a great deal more than we have 
done, to bring a full understanding of the nature of 


*See Introduction by Jefferson B. Fordhaz. ! of 
Pennsylvania Law Review, Vol. 105, No. 4, Fer »57. 
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the twentieth centry urban life and what we can do 
about it, to the average citizen. I suggest that we 
must get the word into our high schools. There must 
be a greater emphasis in college level studies, and 
there must be more effective attempts made to reach 
the neighborhood and the average citizen, than we 
have yet used. 


We can, among other things, help to convince the 
industrial and business community that a vigorous 
day-by-day concern with the over-all work of the 
politician is a respectable business—just as respectable 
as a concern with the expenditure of tax funds. 


Then, there is the challenge of political decision. 
Most of us have been brought up in a tradition of 
policy decision determined at the ballot box. Yet all 
of us know, I believe, that few proposals for policy 
decision are, in the first instance, arrived at in this 
fashion. Proposals, as a matter of fact, develop from 
small groups, whether Republican or Democratic city 
and state committees, counci! committees, legislative 
committees, or what have you. Here the important 
decisions are made, for here are made the determina- 
tions of what questions will be placed before the pub- 
lic. Here is a real opportunity for all of us to help 
public officials to think—not in terms of self-perpetua- 
tion and provincial approaches to questions of area- 
wide or state-wide import—but rather to think in terms 
of the entire area or region. 


Related to the challenge of decision is the challenge 
of action. I have suggested that much study is going 
on in many areas of the country. There is, however, 
a notable gap — namely in too many instances the 
studies are made, recommendations are prepared, and 
little is done to implement the recommendations. 


We have a crying need in this country for a devo- 
tion to positive consensus. There, it seems to me, is 
the real secret of notable citizen-group contribution. 


I take the position that we have the know-how in 
this country to meet the metropolitan challenge. We 
have the wealth to put into effect the programs that 
are indicated. The real question is whether we have 
the willingness to meet the challenge. 


We will concede that coping successfully with the 
metropolitan problem will require a selfless courage 
and dedication of effort, and a willingness to view the 
far horizon, But we believe that no more is demanded 
of us now than has been demanded of imaginative 
Americans many times in the past. We have the skill 
and I think we will develop the willingness to meet 
the challenge which faces us. 
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